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PREFACE 



E VER since man first learned . to draw pictures 
or to model figures, the elephant and other 
proboscidea have always exerted a strange fascination 
upon the artist in his choice of subjects for representation.. 
The earliest known members of the species sapiens , to 
which we ourselves belong, left their works of art in the 
French caves and other palaeolithic settlements, ranging- 
from Spain to Moravia, and amongst these are many 
pictures and models of elephants and mammoths. In 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia the elephant was occasion- 
ally depicted ; and in later times in India, In do- China, 
and Indonesia. But when the diffusion of culture 
introduced the beliefs and practices of India to distant 
lands, where the elephant was not known, pictures of 
the uncouth mammal acquired a popularity almost as. 
great as in its own home. 

The scope and purpose of this book can best be 
. defined if I explain the circumstances which prompted me* 
to write it. 

Investigations carried on during the years 1910 to 
1915 convinced me that the Pre-Columbian civilisation 
of America was not wholly due to independent invention 
on the part of the aboriginal population of Mexico,. 
Central America and Peru, but was inspired mainly by 
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immigrants who at various times during the first twelve 
centuries of the Christian era, and possibly two or three 
centuries earlier still, crossed the Pacific Ocean and 
planted in Honduras (see Copan on the map) and else- 
where the germs of Old World culture (with traits 
suggestive of Cambodia, C on the map), which took root 
and, with the aid of the local population, developed in 
a manner that is distinctive of the New World. 

In the second edition of my little book, T he Ancient 
Egyptians (1923), I have given an account of the train of 
events that led me to adopt this view and of the part 
taken by the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers and Mr. W. ]. 
Perry in developing and formulating the new teaching. 
Dr. Rivers has given his own account of this new move- 
ment in ethnology (Psychology and Politics , 1922, pp. 
109-13 7) ; and in his two books, The Megalithic Culture 
of Indonesia (1918) and The Children of the Sun {1923), Mr. 
Perry has told the story from his point of view. In 1915 
all three of us had become convinced that there was no 
longer any room for doubt as to the reality of the diffusion 
across the Pacific of the essential elements out of which 
the Pre-Columbian civilisation of America had been built 
up. But we were met by a solid phalanx of opposition 
to this interpretation. The favourite argument was 
that the field of enquiry was so wide and the bulk of 
the evidence so formidable as to render useful discussion 
impossible— -a very strange excuse to be put forward in 
a scientific age that had just passed through the 
experience of arguing Charles Darwin’s claims for half 
a century ! ■ 
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But when this plea was so full/ exploited at the 
Manchester meeting of the British Association in 1915? 









PREFACE 5 

which would eliminate all the stereotyped forms of 
criticism. Hence I wrote a letter to Nature , which was 
published on November 25th, 1915 (p. 340), calling 
attention to the fact that upon a stone monument at 
Copan, in Honduras, a sculptor, working several centuries 
before Christopher Columbus set out to discover the 
New World, had carved the picture (page 4) of an 
unmistakable Indian elephant ridden by an equally 
characteristic turbaned mahout. 

This claim raised a clear-cut issue, the correct solution 
of which involved far-reaching implications. Moreover 
it excluded the possibility of my critics using their 
customary arguments. For example, the ingenuity 
of even the most enthusiastic believer in the theory of 
“ the similarity of the working of the human mind ” 
would not avail to persuade any reasonable man that 
the profile of an Indian elephant and a turbaned rider 
could have been “ independently evolved 39 in America 
by people who had never seen an elephant. Moreover, 
the elimination of the Egyptian factor from this specific 
instance of the theory of cultural diffusion, namely, by 
concentrating attention upon the influence of Indian 
culture, removed a disturbing element that had come 
to be so obtrusive as to hamper serious argument. 

But the upholders of “ the ethnological Monroe 
Doctrine ” that no outside influence could be admitted 
as a factor in America’s cultural development are keenly 
alive to the fact that the recognition of any Asiatic 
designs would be fatal to their belief in indigenous origin. 
Hence the Copan elephant and its Indian inspiration 
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have be to interpreted in some other way. But while 
they all recognise that the compromising elephant must 
be got rid of, they are unable to agree as to how the 
deed is to be done, or which is the most plausible excuse 
to adopt in justification of their refusal to admit its 
proboscidean identity. At one time the favourite 
device was to call the creature a tapir, and ignore the 
turbaned rider and his elephant goad. Then certain 
German ethnologists called it a tortoise, to which some 
of the American scholars replied with the claim that it 
was a parrot, or, to be quite exact, the Blue Macaw of 
Central America ! Others again, who, as zoologists, 
felt that they could not deny the proboscidean nature 
of the pictures of the elephant represented in certain 
Maya manuscripts, put forward the claim that the 
creature could be none other than the extinct Elefhas 
columbi. Quite apart from the chronological difficulty 
of assuming that people living perhaps in the tenth 
century of the Christian era were either contemporaries 
of a Pleistocene elephant (or were such expert 
palaeontologists as to be able correctly to restore its 
picture from a fossil skull), this speculation leaves several 
facts unexplained. The scenes depicted in the manu- 
scripts are derived from the mythology of India. The 
contour of the elephant’s head in the Copan sculpture 
(and presumably the cruder drawings in the codices 
were intended to represent the same animal) is not that 
of the extinct Elepbat columbi, but of the living Indian 
elephant ; it is being ridden by a man wearing an Indian 
turban ; it is embellished with certain utterly irrelevant 
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designs which are found also on ancient Indian 
representations of conventionalised elephants. 

The profile depicted in the figure on p. 4, which is 
a tracing from Mr. Maudslay’s drawing, is clearly that 
of an elephant. The shape of the head, the form of the 
trunk, the positions of the lower lip, the tusk and the 
under surface of the trunk, and the distribution of the 
area of the auditory pinna, reveal its identity as an 
Indian elephant quite as definitely as the Indian turban 
of the rider and his elephant goad. The reality bf this 
identification is put beyond even the possibility of doubt 
by the incongruous and irrelevant addition of the 
spiral ornament, which is not justified by any natural 
feature of the elephant, but is an arbitrary convention 
found in certain ancient representations of the elephant 
and mythical elephant-fish (makara) in India and Eastern 
Asia. 

That the Copan sculpture was the work of someone 
unacquainted with the features of a living elephant who 
could never have seen one is shown by a series of peculiar 
errors in his modelling. He has mistaken its eye for the 
nostril and its ear for the eye, although these two features 
of the elephant had apparently been accurately displayed 
in the model which he was copying. The external ear 
(pinna) is also accurate as to size and shape, but the 
artist clearly did not know what it was when he trans- 
formed it into a geometrical pattern, the closest analogy 
for which is seen in some of the Asiatic mythical 
“ crocodiles ” or makaras (for example, Plate i). The 
outline of the rider, crouching forward on the elephant’s 
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head, has been either mistaken for the elephant’s profile 
or not distinguished from it. 

But this does not affect the conclusion that the 
sculptor was copying the representation of an elephant 
and had no adequate appreciation of the nature of the 
creature he was portraying. 

Figures ok Pag* 9. 

Tracing of. Maudslay’s drawings of the top of Stela B at Copan to show the four 
profiles of the two sculptured elephants’ heads. B and D (from the back of the 
monument) are drawn on a slightly larger scale than the front (A and C respectively) 
of the same heads and are viewed somewhat obliquely. 

The drawings are copied from Maudslay’s atlas. 

The ethnologists who claim that the creature represented is not an elephant but a 
macaw rely entirely on the most obscure, most crudely modelled and most damaged (D) 
of the four profiles to explain their argument and ignore A, B and C. 

The ethnologist who claims that the Copan sculpture 
reproduced in the plates : represents parrots and not 
elephants acts as though he were not altogether 
satisfied with the plausibility of his claim. For of the 
four profiles of elephants (which I have distinguished by 
the letters A, B, C, and D) he has selected for his 
demonstration, the one (D) that is most crudely and 
carelessly modelled and most seriously damaged. Had 
he been fully confident of the claim that he puts forward 
so boldly, he might have discussed one of the other three 
(A, B, or C) less damaged models. The fact that he does 
not do so seems to suggest a fear that these three are too 
obviously elephants, and too compromising to be labelled 
macaws. But I would not have the reader suppose 
I am accusing my colleagues of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. It is a familiar phenomenon in the psychology 
of everyday life to find people who are honestly convinced 
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of the truth of any belief citing the most irrelevant 
reasons in justification of their faith. The recognition 
of this fact makes it easier to understand the nature of 
the excuses put forward by some ethnologists in the 
rain attempt to get rid of the elephant-designs that are 
so compromising to the most cherished dogmas of their 
ethnological faith. 

In collecting the Indian and Indo-Chinese evidence 
set forth in this book, I have had the loyal and enthusiastic 
help of Mr. Philip Jayasuriya ; and in thanking him I 
must also make some acknowledgment of the valuable 
assistance he received from the Dutch ethnologists in 
Leyden and The Hague, and from the Library staff of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Horace Gerrard has prepared most of the woodcuts 
that illustrate this book : the others have been engraved 
by his collaborator, K. Leigh Pemberton. They present 
the argument in graphic form and provide the justification 
for the issue of this book. 

Without the assistance of Mr. Fred Hall, B.Sc.(Econ.), 
I would not have been able to prepare the manuscript 
for the press now. I am very grateful to him, not only 
for putting my notes into consecutive form, but also for 
checking the bibliographical references. 



G.E.S. 




BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

T HE exhibition in the British Museum of the 
collection of casts and original sculptures of the 
Maya people of Central America made thirty years ago 
by Mr. Alfred Percival Maudslay, renders this an 
appropriate occasion for a discussion of the real 
significance of the Pre-Columbian civilisation of 
America. 

In the Guide to the Maudslay Collection of Maya 
Sculptures ( Casts and Originals) from Central America 
(British Museum, 1923), Mr. T. A. Joyce has provided a 
useful commentary on the Maya civilisation and a brief 
indication of the most important books and memoirs 
dealing with the amazing achievements of the Americans 
during ten centuries or so before the time of Christopher 
Columbus. It is interesting to compare Mr. Joyce’s 
little handbook with a volume of similar size published 
by the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. I refer to the second (revised) edition of Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden’s Ancient Civilisations of Mexico 
and Central America, (1922). It gives a summary of the 
present state of our knowledge of the Maya and Aztec 
civilisations, and a fuller bibliography than the book 
issued by the British Museum, which is more strictly 
a guide to a particular collection. 
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Neither of these books contains any reference to the 
elephant or the controversy regarding it. But many 
readers of this book may be unfamiliar with recent 
discoveries in America, and with the attitude of mind 
of the museum officers on both sides of the Atlantic; 
hence these two books afford a useful introduction to 
the discussion. They are statements of the facts of the 
case by perhaps the most extreme opponents of the theory 
of diffusion upon the two sides of the Atlantic. This 
book is a criticism of what one might call “ the museum 
opinion ” ; and it is important that its readers should be 
able to convince themselves— -which they can easily do 
by reading the little museum handbooks I have mentioned 
— that it is no imaginary bogey I am attacking. 

Of the memoirs that deal with the elephant contro- 
versy the following are important •: 

(1) A. von Humboldt, Vues des Cordilleres, et Monumens 

des Peuples Indigenes de VAmerique (Paris, 1813), 
called attention to the pictures of elephants in 
Aztec manuscripts, and suggested their derivation 
from Indian pictures of the elephant-headed god 
Ganesa. He also suggested the alternative 
explanations that the elephant-like animal depicted 
in the Mexican codices might be nothing more 
than conventionalised drawings of some local 
animal, such as the tapir, or might have been 
inspired by legends of extinct proboscideans. 

(2) Lord Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mexico (nine 

volumes, London, 1831-1848, vol. VIII, p. 27), 
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was searching for the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel 
and denied the influence of India in America ; 
yet he referred to the figure of a trunk resembling 
that of an elephant in the Mexican paintings. 

(d) John Lloyd Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan , 1841. Revised 
with additions by Frederick Catherwood, London, 
1854, p. 95. See also Catherwood’s beautiful 
engravings of the Stela B (“Monument N ”), 
plates 2.5 and 27. Stephens was impressed by the 
resemblance of the trunked animals sculptured 
on one of the Copan stelas to elephants. Although 
the Copan remains were known before his time, 
Stephens directed special attention to the objects 
which are the chief subject of discussion in this 
book. 

(4) C. H. Smith, The Natural History of the Human 

Species , 1848, p. 104 et seq adopts the view that 
the tradition of the mastodon survived in American 
folk-lore. 

(5) E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of 

Mankind , 1865, p, 304. In this book the argument 
for the recognition of the Indian elephant in 
American design is put for the first time with 
cogency and logical clearness. 

(6) Hubert Howe Bancroft, The Native Races of the 

Pacific States of North America , 1876, vol. V, 
pp. 43 and 44, footnote 99. Also vol. IV, pp. 163 
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and 305 . A compilation of conflicting statements 
with reference to the representation of the 
elephant and the influence of Hindu culture in 
America. 

(7) Henry W. Henshaw, Animal Carvings from the 

Mounds of the Mississippi Valley. Second Annual 
Report of the American Bureau of Ethnology 
(for 1880-81), Washington, 1883, pp. 152 and 155. 
The discussion of a mound claimed to have been 
made in the shape of an elephant. 

(8) Alfred P. Maudslay, Biologia Centrali-Americana 

{Archceology, 1889-1902), Part II, text, November, 
1900, p/43). Plates XXXIII to XXXIX. This 
classical monograph provides the evidence from 
Copan upon which my argument is based. 
Although Dr. Maudslay emphasises the Asiatic 
features in the design upon Stela B, and refers 
to the elephant-like appearance of the animals 
with trunks, he somewhat inconsistently expresses 
the view that they are conventionalised tapirs, 
the opinion that was suggested by von Humboldt 
and was the fashionable excuse for evading the 
great issue at the time when Maudslay wrote. 

(9) E. W. Fbrstemann, 7 ,ur Entzijferung der Mayahand- 

scbrihen III, Sckildkrote und Schnecke in der 
Mayaliteratur, Dresden, 1892, identifies the 
tortoise with the hieroglyph kayab. 
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(10) Cyrus Thomas, Report on the Mound Explorations of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Twelfth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, for 1890-91, Washing- 
ton, 1894, pp. 91-93, discusses the Elephant 
Mound. 

(it) McGuire, Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American 
Aborigines, 1898, p. 523. The form of certain 
aboriginal pipes said to be modelled on the 
elephant. 

{12) P. Schellhas, Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts ; papers of the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, IV, 1904. An account of the 
pictures of gods and animals in the Maya codices. 
He applies the distinctive label B to the elephant- 
headed god, but will not admit that it is an 
elephant, although he refers to “ the long, 
proboscis-like, pendant nose and a tongue (or 
teeth, fangs) hanging out in front and at the sides 
of the mouth ” (p. 16). 

(13) P. Schellhas, An der Grenzen unseres Wissens, 1908, 

pp. 56-62, agrees with von Humboldt that man in 
America was probably contemporary with some 
kind of elephant ; but objects to the identification 
of every trunked animal as a proboscidean. Artists 
might have devised some of these designs by a pure 
effort of the imagination without any animal model. 

(14) W. Stempell, “ Die Tierbilder der Mayahand- 

schriften,” Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 1908, p. 716. 
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on the zoological evidence claims that the trunked 
animal in the Maya codices is undoubtedly an 
elephant, but suggests that it may be the extinct 
American elephant. On page 716 he refers to the 
history of the elephant controversy, and on page 
718 criticises the earlier opinion of Seler (1888) 
and Brinton (A Primer of Maya. Hieroglyphics ) 
that the pictures of the deity in the codices labelled 
B by Schellhas are those of the “ Tapir God.” 
He refers to Schellhas’s view that the form given 
to God B is due to the imagination and inventive 
ability of Maya artists. 

(15) G. H. Gordon, “ Conventionalism and Realism in 

Maya Art at Copan, with special reference to the 
treatment of the macaw,” Putnam Anniversary 
Volume , pp. 191-195 (New York, 1909), regards the 
animal with the trunk upon Stela B at Copan as a 
conventionalised picture of the Blue Macaw of 
Central America. 

(16) Eduard Seler, <£ Die Tierbilder der mexicanischen 

und Maya-Handschriften ” ; Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologie, Bd, 42, 1910, pp. 31-97. In this 
important memoir the trunked animals on the 
Copan Stela B and the Maya manuscripts are 
discussed and illustrated by a large series of 
excellent drawings ; but the author comes to the 
conclusion that the animals are to be identified 
with the hieroglyph kayak, which Forstemann 
(vide supra) regards as a tortoise. Hence Seler 
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thinks the elephant-like pictures were really- 
intended to depict tortoises. In an earlier memoir 
{Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 1894, p. 581) Seler dis- 
cussed the picture in the Codex Borgia which von 
Humboldt and Tylor {vide supra , 1 and 5) called 
“ a masked figure with an elephant’s head,” and 
claimed that it was a bat-god (Fledermaus-Gott) ! 

(17) Alfred M. Tozzer and G. M. Allen, “ The Animal 

Figures in the Maya Codices,” Peabody Museum 
Papers , vol. IV, No. 3, p. 343 (1910) agree with 
Gordon as to the identification of the Blue 
Macaw. 

(18) Herbert H. Spinden, “ A Study of Maya Art,” 

Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, vol. VI, 1913, 
p. 79, is another convert to the Blue Macaw 
speculation. 

(19) G. Elliot Smith, “ Pre-Columbian Representations 

of the Elephant in America,” Nature, November 
25th, 1915, p- 340; December 16th, 1915, p. 
425 ; January 27th, 1916, p. 593. A claim that 
the animal with the trunk sculptured on the Copan 
Stela B and depicted in the Maya and Aztec 
manuscripts is the Indian elephant. 

(20) Alfred M, Tozzer, Nature, January 27th, 1916, 

p. 592, re- affirms liis belief in the identification of 
the. Blue Macaw ( vide supra), mainly because it 
has a spiral ornament under the “ eye.” 
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(21) Herbert J. Spinden, Nature , January 27th, 1916, 

p. 592 et seq ., re-affirms bis belief in tbe identifica- 
tion of the Blue Macaw for the same reason as 
that given by Tozzer. 

(22) Clark Wissler, The American Indian , 1917, p. 360 

(repeated in the second edition, 1922), “ doubts 
the similarity of these figures and South Asiatic 
drawings of elephants.” 

(23) G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon (John 

Rylands Library, Manchester, 1919), pp. 83-92, 
and p. 154 (Figure 19). A fuller discussion of the 
significance of the American elephant designs. 

(24) Sylvanus Griswold Morley, The Inscriptions at 

Copan (Memoirs of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington), 1920, reproves me for daring to 
defy the authority of the Harvard School of 
Ethnology. The claim for the Asiatic inspiration 
of Maya civilisation is described as “ an extravagant 
hypothesis, long since relegated to the rubbish pile 
of scientific discards.” 

(25) T. A. Joyce, Guide to the Maudslay Collection of 

Maya Sculptures from Central America (British 
Museum), 1923, p. 7 . The tapir is “ significant 
from a religious point of view ” and is “ regarded 
as the lightning animal and the rain-gods wore a 
mask resembling its rudimentary trunk.” Three 
years previously (in the guide book to an exhibition 
of American art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club) 





PLATE 1. 

Indian Makara from a cave at Aiholi, in the form of the so-called 
“crocodile," with fish scales, an elephant’s trunk and tusks, and a 
human figure emerging from the mouth (c. 6th Century A. D.) 

Note especially the floral decoration above the head and body, the 
pattern around the eye, and the spiral ornaments below the jaw and 
near the shoulder. Note also the highly ornate spiral form of the 
caudal end of the body. 
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Mr. Joyce (in association with Sir Hercules Read) 
expressed his disapproval of those who persisted 
in mistaking the macaw for an elephant ! 

THE MAKARA 

As the argument of this book is largely concerned 
with the Indian mythical “ crocodile,” or capricorn, 
the makara, the following references are important : 

(26) Henry Cousens, “ The Makara in Hindu Ornament,” 

Archeological Survey of India , Annual Report , 

1903-4, p. 227. 

(27) Ordhendra C. Gangoly, “ A Note on Kirtimukha : 

Being the Life-History of an Indian Architectural 
Ornament, 1 '[Rupam, January, 1920. 

(28) Akshaya Kumar Maitra, “ The River Goddess 

Ganga,” Rupam> April, 192 1 . 





CHAPTER I 



The Nature of the Problem 

O N the banks of the river at Copan, in Honduras, 
near the present frontier of Guatemala, there is 
an imposing collection of ruins of stone pyramids, 
terraces, and walls enclosing great courtyards . 1 It is 
commonly supposed that this site was abandoned about 
thirteen centuries ago after having been occupied for 
five or six centuries by the people who erected the vast 
stone structures. Dates assigned by American archae- 
ologists to the erection of the earliest of these monuments 
range from the first to the fourth century a.d. ; but I 
shall be surprised if eventually it is not shown that 
the monument with which I am mainly concerned in 
this book may be several centuries later, even as late as 
the period from the sixth to the ninth century a.d. 

At the time when, as the outcome of a conversation 
with M. Victor Goloubew (of the Ecole Fran§ais de 
PExtreme Orient), the foregoing paragraph was written, 
I was not aware of the fact that Goodman had come to 
the conclusion “ that Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, Menche, 
Piedras Negras, and the other more modern capitals 

1 Sylvanua Griswold Morlcy gives an exhaustive account of this site iri'hia large 
monograph; The Inscriptions at Copan , published by The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in 1920 Facing p. 4.16 there is a reproduction of Carlos Vierra’s striking, 
picture of Copan, which is a welcome complement to the drawings and plans made 
under the direction of Maudslay, Holmes and Mdrley. 




PLATE 2. 

The top of Stela B at Copan. (After Maudslay). 






plate 3. . 

Statue of an elephant at Delhi Fort. 

Note the irrevelant spiral appendage below the eye and compare it with 
- the similar ornament of the American sculpture (Plate 2). 
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flourished from the sixth to the ninth century of our 
era, speaking in round terms.” 1 The German 
arch geologists suggest dates even more recent than this, 
which if justified, would clear away many difficulties. 

During the occupation of the remarkable city of Copan 
the stonemasons carved in high relief a series of huge 
monoliths and erected them in the courtyards. One 
of these Stelae, now distinguished by archaeologists 
by the letter B, is the chief topic of discussion in this 
book. 

Attention was called to it by Mr. John L. Stevens, 
who visited the site in 1839 an< ^ wrote the book Incidents 
of Travel in Central America , Chiapas, and Yucatan , 
which was published in 1841, illustrated by excellent 
woodcuts, including one of Stela B (which he called N) 
engraved by the artist Frederick Catherwood. Stephens 
himself referred to this monolith as an elaborately carved 
“idol,” and called particular attention to the “.two 
ornaments at the top,” which, he wrote, “ look like the 
trunks of elephants, an animal unknown in that country.” 
But the most complete and reliable information concern- 
ing this monument has been provided by Mr. A. P. 
Maudslay, who devoted the years 1881 to 1894 to 
exploration of the Maya sites and the preparation of 
casts of its most important monuments. The results of 
his work are more widely known from the splendid 
illustrations in the volumes contributed by Mr. Maudslay 
(1889-1902) to Godman and Salvin’ s Biologia Centrali- 

1 Quoted by Morley, ap. p. 530; also p. 534, where the dates, ag esthftated 
by Lehmann, Seler and FOrstemann, range front 700 a.i>. to 1134 a.d. 
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Americana — Archeology, from volume I of which (p. 42) 
I quote the following account of Stela B : 

“ Approximate height, 1 1 feet 9 inches. Average 
breadth, 3 feet 6 inches. This monument stands almost 
in the centre of the Great Plaza, and faces the east. The 
lower portion of the carving has been destroyed by fire, 
and the whole of the front of the monument, which is 
carved in high relief, has suffered considerable damage. 

“ The principal figure on the front of this Stela has 
much the appearance of a Chinaman. The face is 
bearded and has what appears to be a moustache joined 
into a curious ornament which hangs over the centre of 
the breastplate. The ears are furnished with pendants 
as well as with the usual ornaments through the centre of 
the lobe. The panel of the breastplate is ornamented 
with two of the symbols usually found on the girdle. 
On the apron is an exaggerated face without a lower jaw, 
which takes the place of the circles and bars found in 
Stela A. 

“ The head-dress bears a strong resemblance to a 
turban ; lying over it are some feathers and scroll-work, 
of which the attachments cannot properly be made out. 

“ Above the turban is a complicated ornament made 
up of two small human figures seated on the front of the 
grotesque face without a lower jaw. The great curved 
teeth are, however, common to this head and to the heads 
which bear some resemblance to those of elephants 
occupying the top corners of the Stela. 

“ The elephant-like appearance of these heads has 
been the subject of much discussion, but I fail to see any 






PLATS 4; 

The Copan Stela B» (After Maudslayk 
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reason why the form may not have been taken from the 
head of the tapir, an animal still commonly found in the 
neighbourhood. The exaggeration in the length of the 
nose or trunk is too common a feature in almost all the 
numerous grotesque heads found on these sculptures 
to call for any special comment in this case. 

“ On the upper part of the trunk orifices having the 
appearance of nostrils are clearly defined, and there are 
some cross-hatched marks on the lower part of the trunk. 
The eyes are almost surrounded by what appear to be 
scales. On the north side the scroll-work usually 
attached to the serpent’s head is seen rising from the 
top of the ear, which is also furnished with a pendant 
ornament. 

“ Above both these trunked heads has probably been 
seated a small human figure, but that on the south only 
now remains. Each of these figures carried in his hand a 
peculiar baton or sceptre with a grotesque head on the 
top of it. 

On “ the right side ” in Plate 2 “ the grotesque head 
on the baton has a winged scroll arising from its forehead 
and another from the top of its head. On the other side 
it is difficult to determine whether the scroll appears 
to rise from the head really belongs to it, or whether it is- 
attached to the ear of the large trunked head. 

“Down each side of the Stela, below the large trunked- 
head are three other heads with trunks less developed 
and with eyes of another shape, and with large teeth 
curved in the opposite direction to those of the upper 
heads. In the lowest of these heads only is the lower jaw 
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shown. All three heads on each side have the conventional 
ear with the serpent scroll rising from the top of it, and 
also an ear pendant with a small face upon it. 

“ From under the eyelid of the uppermost of these 
three heads hangs a band, to which is attached a grotesque 
head with a serpent scroll, hanging forehead downwards. 
From the back of this head a band passes over the 
shoulders of a small human figure, which is seated 
immediately above the prolonged teeth of the serpent’s 
head attached to the breastplate of the principal figure 
on the front of the Stela. Only one of these small human 
figures can now be seen ; but it is probable that a similar 
figure has been broken off the north side of the monument, 
and it has been restored in the drawing to keep the balance 
of the design. 

“ The back of this Stela is decorated with a huge 
grotesque face.” 

In 1920 the Carnegie Institute of Washington 
published a large volume by Dr. Sylvanus Griswold Morley 
entitled “ The Inscriptions at Copan,” which contains 
the following reference to Stela B : 

“ The front is sculptured with a human figure 
of heroic size, whose somewhat mongoloid cast of 
countenance has given rise to a flood of ill-considered 
speculations regarding the possible Asiatic origin of the 
Maya civilisation. One of the most recent supporters 
of this extravagant hypothesis, long since relegated to the 
rubbish pile of scientific discards, is Arnold ( The American 
Egypt, 1 909, p. 284), who writes concerning the monument 
as follows : 
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PLATE 5. 

Stela B. Left elevation 








PLATE c. 

Stela B, Copan, seen obiiqt:ely from the right. (After Maudslay). 
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“ ‘ Here, as pointed out on page 268, are carvings so 
strikingly Oriental that one cannot doubt their origin. 
The faces of the figure on the Stela are the faces that 
one can see to-day in Cambodia and Siam. The dress, 
the ornamentation, the turban-shaped head-dress (found 
in no other carvings but these) are all purely ancient 
Indo-Chinese.’ ” 

This simple statement of an undoubted and easily 
verified fact Dr. Morley calls “ an ill-considered 
speculation ” ; but there is more to follow and in the 
same vein : 

“ Even as sober and restrained a writer as Stephens, 
who calls the monument N on his map, was led astray 
by the apparent resemblance of certain decorative 
elements on this monument to elephant trunks : ‘the two 
elements [Stephens actually uses the word “ornaments,” 
and not “ elements ”], at the top appear like the trunks 
of an elephant, an animal unknown in that country.’ ” 

In the footnote giving the reference to Stephens 
(1841, Vol. I, p. 156) Dr. Morley adds : “ Spinden was 
the first to point out the true nature of this element 
which is the beak of the blue macaw somewhat 
exaggerated in length.” This is not accurate, for, as I 
have had occasion to point out, several other American 
ethnologists had adopted this interpretation before 
Spinden. Nor, again, is Dr. Morley altogether happy in 
the use of the phrase “ Stephens was led astray,” for in 
spite of the passing reference to the likeness of the 
ornaments to elephants’ trunks Stephens’ belief in the 
local development of the designs was unshaken. 
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Having thus reproved Arnold for daring to suggest 
that the Copan monument revealed features recalling 
the ancient stonework of Cambodia, and Stephens for 
admitting the likeness of the corner decorations to 
elephants. Dr. Morley then proceeds to refer to me in 
these terms : “ More recently Elliot Smith has revived 
this highly improbable identification, finding detailed 
anatomical similarities between this decorative element 
in Stela B and the trunk of an elephant.” He should 
have said the head of an elephant, for my claim was not 
based primarily on the form of the trunk. But without 
entering into the argument he merely appeals to authority, 
expressing the opinion that I have “ been ably answered, 
however, by Tozzer, Spinden and Means,” and adds in a 
footnote that these three s£ hastened to refute the 
extraordinary hypothesis, in which the writer (Morley) 
believes they were successful.” 

Having evaded the issue in this way, Dr. Morley 
enunciates once more the now familiar dogma : “ It is 
hardly necessary to point out that any attempt which 
seeks to establish direct cultural connection between the 
Maya and any old-world civilisation, either Egyptian or 
Mongolian [this in reply to my claim for the influence of 
Indian culture in America] is quite at variance with the 
results of modern research in this field. And yet the 
superficial similarities of the Maya to these civilisations 
are such as to win for this now exploded hypothesis new 
adherents from rime to time.” 

I have quoted these opinions in Dr. Morley’s own 
words to define the issue. But as they add no new 
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Stela B. Right elevation. 
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information I may return to the consideration of the 
facts as stated by Dr. Maudslay. I should like to call 
particular attention to the following points : (a) the 
Chinese appearance of the face ; (b) the Indian turban ; 
(f) the remarks about the elephant-like appearance of 
the heads at the top corners, and the suggestion that they 
represent tapirs ; and ( d) the huge grotesque face on the 
back of the stela. 

With reference to the last of the special points I shall 
at present merely mention the Javanese stone statue of 
the elephant-headed god Ganesa from Bara, depicted by 
Dr. N. J. Krom*, on the back of which there is a huge 
grotesque face of the kalamakara , an analogy the 
important significance of which will appear later. At 
this stage I need not emphasise again the obvious 
significance of an Indian turban and the Chinese cast of 
features in an American statue. But the likeness of the 
heads at the corners to those of elephants, which was 
specially noted both by Stephens and Maudslay, demands 
intensive study. Maudslay thinks- they must be 
caricatures of the tapir, because it was an animal 
familiar to the Maya people. But as the eye has been 
taken for the nostril and the ear for the eye, it is difficult 
to maintain the view that a familiar animal was being 
depicted. Nor again is it credible that a craftsman so 
highly skilled in modelling (as the artist who fashioned 
this stela must have been) could have made so indifferent 
a portrait of a tapir as this. Further, the representations 
of the elephant’s tusks, the under surface of his trunk, 

1 Inlciding tot de Hindoe-Javanasche Kunstj 1923. 
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the lower lip, the large auditory pinna, and the turbaned 
rider with his elephant goad, all remain inexplicable if 
this sculpture was intended for a tapir. 

The tapir explanation is clearly untenable. Moreover 
it has been renounced by most recent writers on American 
archaeology. But before I turn to consider the rival 
claims that the proboscidean animals sculptured upon the 
Copan stela were really meant to be tortoises or blue 
macaws— there are certain other facts to which I must 
direct the reader’s attention. 

In the first place it must not be forgotten that these 
stelae at Copan were erected within walled courts and in 
close association with great pyramidal structures of a very 
distinctive type. Pyramids presenting similarly peculiar 
features were being built in Mesopotamia as long ago as 
2,400 B.c., if we are to accept as evidence the restoration 
of the temple at Nippur made by Messrs. Hilprecht and 
Fisher ; and in association with these Babylonian 
monuments were walled courts just as at Copan. For 
many centuries the Babylonians and Assyrians continued 
to erect such monuments, not, however, of stone, like the 
Maya people, but of mud brick. As a result of the 
maritime intercourse between the Persian Gulf and 
India during the centuries just before the Christian era, 
the people of Ceylon and Southern India adopted from 
Babylonia the custom of building pyramids, but in the 
course of time they made them of stone. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era the people of Cambodia 
and Java adopted this practice from India and Ceylon ; 
and the less ornate pyramids of Ka-Keo and Ba-Kong 
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A mediaeval sculpture from Mysore showing analogies in composition 
and in the dress of the chief figure with the American sculpture. 






PLATE 9. 

A diagrammatic representation of Plate 4. (After Maudsiay). 
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in the south-eastern corner of Asia reproduce with 
singular precision the features of the ruined pyramid of 
Polannaruwa in Ceylon. But in Eastern Asia and 
Indonesia the pyramid was adopted and developed on a 
scale and with a luxuriance of embellishment to which 
India never attained. It became in fact the dominant 
feature of the religious architecture of Eastern Asia. 
Hence it is something more than a mere coincidence that 
in the New World during the same centuries the pyramid 
plays the same obtrusive part as, or even more than, it 
did on the other side of the Pacific. Pyramids conforming 
to the South-Eastern Asiatic type are found in Western 
Peru and Equador, Central America and Mexico ; and 
in the Mississippi Valley and the South-eastern States of 
North America degraded types of pyramids are found 
which bear the same relationship to those of Mexico, as the 
rude pyramidal structures found in Japan, Shantung, 
Tahiti, the Marquesas and other islands in Oceania do to 
those of Cambodia. Hence the elephant sculptures of 
Copan are intimately associated with peculiarly distinctive 
types of buildings, the exact parallels for which can be 
found in India, where also occur: the practices of carving 
models of elephants and the wearing of turbans as head- 
dress. But the intimate association of pyramids with 
stone stehe embellished with sculptured representations 
of gods is also found in India as another element in 
the same complex, which forces us to recognise in Copan 
the obtrusive influence of Hindu culture. The analogy 
does not end, however, with the representation of the 
Indian elephant and Indian turbans upon monoliths 
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associated with stone pyramids of Indian type. The 
composition of the design on the stelse was clearly inspired 
by Indian prototypes ; and the beliefs associated with 
the elephant-headed god in Mexico and Central America, 
which are depicted on the most ancient American manu- 
scripts, are identical with those which the people of India 
have associated with the god Indra ever since the time of 
their earliest writings, the Rig Veda ; and the god Indra 
was intimately associated with the elephant. If the 
objection is raised that the diffusion of culture did not 
occur in Vedic but in early Christian times, this difficulty 
is fully explained by the fact that the type of Indian 
culture still found in many parts of Indonesia is essentially 
Vedic in type. 

These corroborative facts are worthy of further 
consideration. At the time when the Copan stelae were 
being made in America, Indian sculptors were carving 
stone slabs in a similar way ; and the analogy between 
the two compositions is surely too close to be merely 
accidental. I have already said that it must not be 
assumed that the Indian motives are revealed only in 
certain selected details of the Maya stela. Equally 
definite is the exactitude with which the composition of 
the Indian prototypes are reproduced in the American 
sculptures. In the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (New York, Vol. XIII, April, 1918, p. 87), there 
is a photograph of a stone relief of Vishnu from Kikkeri 
in Mysore (Plate 7), which is referred to the last quarter 
of the twelfth century. This beautiful example of 
Indian sculpture presents a remarkable likeness to the 
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After Maudslay’s diagrams of the edges of Stela B. 
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Maya work, not merely in the grouping and proportions 
of the figures, but also in many of the details of the 
ornamentation. For example, there is the similarity 
of the fantastic pendant from the belt, and the gaiters. 
But the differences are no less interesting than the 
resemblances. The Mysore sculpture is, perhaps, several 
centuries later than the Maya monuments and reveals 
certain features that developed in India after the easterly 
diffusion of culture, the effects of which are revealed in 
the American carvings. Moreover, the latter are 
embellished with certain designs which were acquired in 
Eastern Asia and Melanesia during the process of trans- 
ference from India to Central America. Of the former 
category of differences the supernumary pair of arms in 
the Mysore sculpture is lacking in the American figures. 
As an example of the latter I may cite the horizontal 
object carried by the gods in. the Maya sculptures, which 
Dr. Spinden calls the “ mannikin sceptre,” and Mr. Joyce 
<( the ceremonial axe.” {Mexican Archeology, pp. 235- 
238). In the art of Ceylon, Eastern Asia and Indonesia, 
it was not uncommon for figures of priests and gods to 
be represented carrying a horizontal roll of scripture, a 
sword, or some implement, in the same attitude as that 
shown in the American monuments from Copan, Quirigua, 
Naranjo, et cetera ; and in Borneo the form of these 
ceremonial objects seems to preserve the prototype of 
those revealed in the Maya monuments on the other side 
of the Pacific. The reader will find photographs of such 
implements in Dr. H. H. Juynboll’s Kaialog des 
E thnogra-phischen Reichsmusewns of Leyden {Borneo, 
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Bd. II, 2nd Abth., 1910, pp. 236-7). There is thus no 
valid reason for Dr. Spinden’s difficulty in interpreting 
these remarkable symbols of the god’s power ; nor should 
there be any hesitation in recognising the source of the 
inspiration. In some of the American designs the symbol 
has assumed the form of a double-headed serpent — or 
rather a composite naga-makara — from the gaping jaws 
of which protrudes the head of the rain-god Chac. This 
is a distinctively Indian motive (though the underlying 
idea was borrowed originally from the Babylonian 
conceptions of Ea and Marduk), which became very 
popular and widely diffused in Eastern Asia before it 
crossed the Pacific to Central America. Yet Dr. Spinden, 
forgetting Jonah’s fate and the classical story of the 
Argonauts’ experience in their search for the Golden 
Fleece, pretends that the incident of the emergence of 
a human head from the monster’s jaws affords positive 
evidence of the invention of the design in America. 
Both in folk-tale and picture this is one of the oldest and 
most widespread episodes of Old World mythology. 
Even if this fact were not well known, the peculiarly 
distinctive way of conventionalising the serpent-makara’s 
upper jaws would alone have been sufficient to reveal the 
Indian origin and the date of the original invention of 
the designs displayed in the Maya sculptures. 

The sculptor of the Copan monument with which 
this hook is chiefly concerned had no conception of the 
true significance of the elephant-goad. He has converted 
it into a sceptre, and given it the conventional form of the 
naga-makara. 





PLATE 11. 

mythical “crocodile” from Java. Note the 
side of the head; the elongation of the upper 
its tip into a serpent’s head ; and the figure 
This combination of makara (crocodile) and 
connected with the elephant. 
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There are scores of other features in the intricate 
sculpture on the Maya stelas that reveal not only Indian 
but also Indo-Chinese, Indonesian and Melanesian 
influence — the ear-plugs and pendants, the bracelets, the 
anklets, the form of the girdle (and the Conus shells* so 
distinctive of Oceania) and many of the arbitrary forms 
in the ornamentation— but I need not stay to discuss 
such corroborative details, the meaning of which must be- 
apparent to anyone who seriously considers these concrete 
facts. 

To my mind, this and other evidence clearly points 
to the conclusion that the inspiration to develop civilisa- 
tion in America (and many, if not most, of its ingredients) 
came from the other side of the Pacific in the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. On the other hand. Dr. 
Morley, representing one school of American opinion, 
claims that the pre-Columbian civilisation is “ a native 
American product, developed in its entirety in the New 
World.” This is the clear-cut difference between two 
interpretations of the evidence which constitutes the 
problem to be solved- 

But the issue involved is not merely whether or not 
the Copan sculptor, thirteen centuries or so ago, was 
modelling an elephant, or whether Asiatic influences 
shaped the nascent civilisation of America ; it is the 
attitude we should adopt towards the problem of the 
origin of civilisation. Is the artificial product that we 
call civilisation common to the world at large, or did the 
various peoples work out for themselves in complete 
isolation the various types of culture we call American, 

3 
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Chinese, Indian, Babylonian, and Egyptian, without 
any contact or prompting the one by the other? It 
is the fundamental problem of the nature of man’s 
inventive powers that has to be solved in this enquiry. 

Other Evidence of Indian Influence in America 
The late Sir Edward Tylor, perhaps more than any 
other scholar, was responsible for securing recognition 
for the speculations of Waitz and Bastian claiming the 
independent evolution of customs and beliefs ; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say the hypothesis which 
these German ethnologists borrowed directly or indirectly 
from the Scottish historian Robertson, who in 1788 
enunciated it in his History of America, Without Tylor’s 
persistent advocacy such doctrines would not have 
received credence on the part of serious men, but would 
have lapsed into the oblivion from which they should 
never have emerged. In spite of this unfortunate dis- 
service to ethnology Tylor was not a partisan, but a truly 
scientific man. He was not defending a dogma, but 
seeking for the truth ; hence he did nor hesitate to call 
attention to certain important evidence that was not 
in accordance with the hypothesis of independent develop- 
ment, for which he was himself the chief sponsor . In his 
History of Early Civilisation, written before he was 
seriously committed to the hypothesis of so-called 
“ psychic unity,” it is no exaggeration to claim that his 
attitude was on the whole clearly in favour of the world- 
wide diffusion of early culture. But, in 1878, in spite of 
the fact that in the meantime he had become the leader 
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of the new movement in favour of so-called independent 
evolution of custom and belief, he called attention to 
evidence that put a very severe strain on the validity of 
his own doctrine. For in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute he made out a clear and unassailable 
case for the derivation of the Mexican game patolli 
from the Indian game pachesi. The cogency of his 
argument has not been affected by the unsuccessful 
attempt of Messrs. Gulin and Cushing to prove the 
former “ thoroughly American in origin.” 1 Then again 
at the Oxford meeting of the British Association in 1894 
Tylor once more made a damaging onslaught on the 
theory so closely connected with his own name. In a 
communication on Mythical Beliefs as Evidence in the 
History of Culture, he called attention to the complete 
identity of the experiences of the soul in four scenes of 
the Buddhist purgatory, depicted on Japanese temple 
scrolls, and those of the Mexican journey to the Spirit 
land in the Aztec Vatican codex, and rightly used them as 
irrefutable evidence that the pre-Columbian culture in 
America took shape under Asiatic influences. This was a 
characteristically honest action, typical of the man, 
frankly to seek the truth, even if in doing so he had to 
cite evidence that was apt to destroy the very foundations 
of his own ethnological beliefs. But not content with 
recording this case and drawing the inference “ that the 
appearance of analogues so close and complex of Buddhist 
ideas on Mexico constituted a correspondence of so high 



1 See D. Brinton, “On various supposed relations between the American and 
Asian races," Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology, p, 149. 
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an order as to preclude any explanation except direct 
transmission from one religion to another,” he also 
emphasised once more the importance of “ Humboldt’s 
argument from the calendars and myghic catastrophies 
in Mexico and Asia,” and to the metal-work and games. 
To use his own words, he “ expressed the opinion that 
on these cumulative proofs, anthropologists might well 
feel justified in treating the nations of America as having 
reached their level of culture under Asiatic influence.” 

In his Early History of Mankind Tylor says : “ Father 
Charlevoix, whose History of New France was published 
in 1744, records a North American legend of a great elk. 
‘ There is current also among, these barbarians a pleasant 
enough tradition of a Great Elk, beside whom others 
seem like ants. He has, they say, legs so high that eight 
feet of snow do not embarrass him ; his skin is proof 
against all sorts of weapons, and he has a sort of arm 
which comes out of his shoulder, and which he uses as 
we do ours ’ (Charlevoix, vol. V, p. 187). It is hard to 
imagine that anything but the actual sight of a live 
elephant can have given rise to this tradition. The 
suggestion that it might have been founded on the sight 
of a mammoth frozen with his flesh and skin, as they are 
found in Siberia, is not tenable, for the trunks and tails 
of these animals perish first, and are not preserved like the 
more solid parts, so that the Asiatic myths which have 
grown out of the finding of these frozen beasts, know 
nothing of such appendages. Moreover, no savage who 
had never heard of the use of an elephant’s trunk would 
imagine from a sight of the dead animal, even if its trunk 





PLATE 12. 

A scene from the Aztec Codex Borgia, which von Humboldt and 
Tylor refer to as a figure wearing an elephant’s head as a mask, 
Seler, however, calls it the “bat-god.” (After Tylor). 
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were perfect, that its use was to be compared with that 
of a man’s arm. The notion that the Indian story of 
the Great Elk was a real reminiscence of a living 
proboscidean, is strengthened by a remarkable drawing 
from one of the Mexican picture-writings. It represents 
a masked priest sacrificing a human victim and Humboldt 
copies it in the Vues des Cordilleres, with the following 
remarks : 4 I should not have had this hideous scene 
engraved, were it not that the disguise of the sacrificing 
priest presents some remarkable and apparently not 
accidental resemblances with the Hindoo Ganesa [the 
elephant-headed God of Wisdom] ’ ” (pp. 304 and 305, 
and Fig. 30, reproduced here as Plate 12). 

Von Humboldt goes on to say : <c The Mexicans 
used masks imitating the form of serpents, a crocodile’s 
or a jaguar’s head. On the sacrificer’s mask one can 
recognise the trunk of an elephant or of some pachyderm 
whose head has a similar conformation, but the upper jaw 
is furnished with incisor teeth. The tapir’s snout is 
undoubtedly longer than that of our pigs ; but there is 
a great difference between the tapir’s snout and the 
trunk figured in the Codex Borgianus. Did the people 
of Aztlan, who came from Asia, preserve some vague 
ideas about elephants, or, to mention a much less likely 
possibility, did their traditions go back to an epoch when 
America was the home of these gigantic animals, whose 
fossilised remains are found in marly ground, even upon 
the summit of the Mexican Cordillera ? Possibly also 
there existed, in the North-western part of the New 
World, in the countries visited neither by Hearne, nor 
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Mackenzie, nor Lewis, an unknown pachyderm which, 
so far as the configuration of its trunk is concerned, was 
intermediate between the elephant and the tapir.” 

I have quoted this interesting statement in full 
because two of Humboldt’s suggestions-— the possibility 
of the pictures being intended to represent, not the 
elephant but the tapir, or, if meant for an elephant, 
of it being not the Indian species but an extinct American 
form — are still being actively used by those who persist 
in denying any pre-Columbian connection between 
Southern Asia and America. 

It is remarkable that Humboldt should have indulged 
in speculations concerning the possibility of the survival 
of some strange proboscidean model in America, immedi- 
ately after calling attention to the resemblances of the 
priest’s head-dress to the Indian Ganesa. Moreover, he 
also directed attention in the same book to even more 
striking similarities between the Indian and the Mexican 
mythologies. 

Bancroft sums up some of the early discussions of the 
problem at issue in these terms : “ An ornament bearing 
some resemblance to an elephant’s trunk, found on some 
of the ruined buildings and images in America, chiefly at 
Uxmal, has been thought by some writers to support the 
theory of a South- Asiatic origin. Others have thought 
that this hook represents the elongated snout of the tapir, 
an animal common in Central America, and held sacred 
in some parts. The resemblance to either trunk or 
snout can be traced, however, only with the aid of a very 
lively imagination, and the point seems to me unworthy 
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of serious discussion.” If the Uxmal monument stood 
alone the extreme conventionalisation of the proboscis 
would perhaps have justified Bancroft’s remarks ; but, 
having the Asiatic prototypes, we know what the 
American ornaments represent. They are clearly the 
surrogates of the elephant-like type of makara, so familiar 
on the sacred buildings of Siam, Cambodia and elsewhere 
in Eastern Asia, as well as in Borneo and Java. 

The tapir hypothesis, in spite of the absence of any 
evidence in support of it, beyond the presence of the tapir 
in Central America, held the field until thirteen years 
ago, Brinton, Maudslay and Seler being among the latest 
supporters of it. But in 1910 the latter adopted 
Foestemann’s extraordinary suggestion that some of the 
supposed representations of elephants were intended for 
tortoises — -a very curious commentary on the hypothesis 
of certain American writers, who claim that the Copan 
elephants were really meant to represent the Blue Macaw ! 

Lord Kingsborough, who spent a fortune in en- 
deavouring to prove that the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel 
found a refuge in America, was equally wide of the mark 
when he claimed that “ there is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that the Mexicans and Peruvians were 
acquainted with any portion of the Hindoo mythology ” ; 
but he realised the situation more clearly when he added : 
“ since their knowledge of even one species of animal 
peculiar to the Old Continent, and not found in America, 
would, if distinctly proved, furnish a convincing argument 
of a communication having taken place in former ages 
between the people of the two hemispheres, we cannot 
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but think that the likeness to the head of a rhinoceros, 
in the thirty-sixth page of the Mexican painting preserved 
in the collection of Sir Thomas Bodley ; the figure of 
the trunk resembling that of an elephant, in the Mexican 
paintings ; and the fact, recorded by Simon, that what 
resembled the rib of a camel was kept for many ages as a 
relic, and held in great reverence, in one of the provinces 
of Bogota — are deserving of attention.” 

Bancroft (op. cit. note 99) also quotes the views of 
von Humboldt and Waldeck in support of the opinion 
that the elephant was depicted in Central American 
sculptures and codices. 

I shall return to the consideration of these views 
later on, when I have set forth the nature of the evidence 
which definitely establishes the facts that not only the 
sculptures and pictures represent elephants, but also that 
when these designs were brought to America a large 
number of Hindu beliefs were introduced along with 
them. 

Appendix 

Note on the Delhi Elethants 
(shown in Plate 3) 

The presence of the spiral ornament upon the Indian 
model of an elephant is so important a fact that some 
account of the Delhi statues is appended to this chapter. 

In the Annual Report for 1905-06 of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India is given, on pages 33-42, an outline 
of the history of the original elephant statues of the 
citadel of Delhi, and of their restoration within recent 
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times. The grandeur of these life-size sculptures evoked 
the admiration of Bernier in 1663, and their appearance 
was also noted a few years later by de Thevenot, who was 
apparently the last European to have seen them standing. 
Succeeding travellers ascribed their destruction to 
Aurangzeb, in whose reign they disappeared. In 1863 
life-size fragments of two elephants and their riders 
were found buried under a house within the fort. This 
discovery was announced by General Cunningham, first 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (XXXII, 
1863, pp. 296-99), and subsequently in his Report for the 
Archaeological Survey in 1863. In 1866 such of these 
pieces as could be used were incorporated in the con- 
struction of an elephant statue, which was erected in 
Delhi. This statue is a remarkable example of inaccurate 
anatomical detail, as Mr. (now Sir) J. H. Marshall, the 
author of the article, is at pains to prove. 

In 1903 the restoration of duplicate statues to the 
original position, outside the entrance of the fort, was 
suggested by Lord Curzon ; and Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, an 
artist of wide experience in Indian art, was commissioned 
to prepare a model for the new statues, based on the 
fragments of the original that were available. From this 
model two elephants were carved in stone by Indian 
artists. This division of labour was intended to secure 
both correctness of anatomical detail, as well as the 
retention of a distinctively Indian idiom in the finished 
work. It is of interest to note that while in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s model (a photograph of which is given on 
page 38 of the Report), the spiral appendage appears in 
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a subdued form, in the completed statue (see Plate 3), 
the Indian sculptor has brought it out in much 
more striking prominence. In his article, Sir John 
Marshall points out that Mr. Mackenzie purposely toned 
the conventional element in his model, in order that it 
should not be over-emphasised in the copy. The vigorous 
use of the spiral by the native artist seems to offer 
conclusive evidence that in Indian art it is an accepted 
conventionalism in the elephant design. 

It is a matter for regret that the expert writers on 
this subject have been unable to assign a fairly precise 
date to the making of the original statues. Sir J. Marshall 
suggests that they are Hindu in origin, and that they were 
set up in Delhi after being brought there as spoils of 
war, when the riders, who were clad as Mohammedans, 
were added. In the modern restoration, these <£ mahouts ” 
have not been included for want of sufficient accurate 
details. 




CHAPTER II 



Other Representations of the Elephant 

T HE Copan elephants are not the only representations 
of the creature in America. Without taking into 
consideration such instances as the much disputed 
“•Elephant mound” of Wisconsin (see Henshaw and 
Thomas), the “ Elephant pipes ” of Iowa (McGuire), 
and the Uxmal ornaments in the pre-Columbian 
codices and sculptured hieroglyphics, there are large 
numbers of representations of the elephant as the so-called 
long-nosed god, to which Schellhas has given the non- 
committal designation “ god B.” I have already quoted 
von Humboldt’s comments on the elephant head-dress, 
and Seler’s other interpretation. Inscribed upon the 
walls of the temple at Palenque is the figure of a man 
wearing the skin of an elephant’s head upon his own. 
Gruenwe del reproduces (. Buddhist Art , p. 138) examples 
of the use of a similar head-dress from the old worlds — 
one from a Pekin Lamaist miniature on silk (Plate 13) 
representing Virudhaka, “ the ruler of the South and 
Chief of the Kumbhandas, his attributes being a helmet 
of the skin of an elephant’s head and a long sword. In 
this, moreover, he has a very remarkable Hellenic 
counterpart in Demetrios, son of Euthydemos I, who 
is represented on his coin with just such a head-covering 
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— a distinction possibly referring back to the heroic deeds 
attributed to Alexander the Great.” 

In his memoir on The Deities of the Maya Manuscripts 
(Peabody Museum Papers, 1904, p. 16) Dr. Paul Schellhas 
refers to the deity to which he applied the distinctive 
label B, as “the god with the large nose and lolling 
tongue.” What he describes as the “ long, proboscis- 
like, pendant nose ” is the elephant’s trunk ; and the 
elephant’s tusks are referred to as “ a tongue (or teeth, 
fangs) hanging out in front or at the sides of the mouth.” 

Elsewhere in the same work Schellhas describes “ the 
god with the ornamented nose ” (designated by the 
letter K), which he says is not identical with god B 
{the elephant -headed rain god), but is probably closely 
related to him (p. 32). “ In the head of god K we 
recognise the ornament so common in the temple ruins 
of Central America— -the so-called ‘ elephant’s trunk.’ ” 
The peculiar conventionalised face, with the projecting, 
proboscis-shaped nose, which is* applied chiefly to the 
corners of temple walls, displays unquestionably the 
features of god K ” (p. 34). 

There is a wide divergence of opinion among 
archaeologists as to the significance of the trunk-like 
ornament on the stone buildings : but comparison with 
the architecture of Siam and Cambodia reveals the same 
feature, which can there be recognised as the makara, 
sometimes equipped with an elephant’s trunk. 

In 1908, Dr. W. Stempell, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Munster, approached the study of the 
Maya manuscripts from the biological standpoint for the 




PLATE 13. 



A Chinese figure with the elephant skin as a head-dress and the sword 
carried in a position analogous to that of the sceptre in the American 
figures. (After Gruenwedel). 





PLATE 14. 

Design from Greek coin, showing elephant skin being worn in a way 
similar to that shown in Plate 13. 
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purpose of identifying the animals represented in them.*' 
The mythological figure which Schellhas in 1904 distin- 
guished as “ God B ’■ he describes (p. 717) as the god. 
with the elephant’s head ; but, instead of recognising in 
it a conventionalised representation of the Indian 
elephant, he assumes it to be the extinct pleistocene- 
American creature, Elephas Columbia of Falcon. Tire 
pictures he is discussing were drawn many centuries after 
this proboscidean had become extinct. Moreover, even 
if we were to admit that some early Maya palaeontologist., 
chose a fossil mammal as a symbol of his chief deity, and 
either imagined the form of his fleshy trunk (or studied, 
frozen specimens thousands of miles away from the place- 
where these drawings were made) there would still 
remain the problem of explaining why this proboscidean, 
deity (as will be explained later, page 51) should be 
credited with the same exploits as the Vedic god Indra. 
of the Old World. 

But, if Professor Stempell’s suggestion that the artist 
who drew the Elephant-headed god of Mexico and. 
Central America was inspired by the reminiscence of a 
long-extinct animal is incredible and unconvincing, his., 
arguments in demonstration of the fact that it does really 
represent a proboscidean are not without interest. He 
had already discussed the problem of the identification 
of the mythological deer of the Maya codices; and as a 
way out of his difficulty had considered the possibility 
of a Miocene fossil (p. 715) having been chosen as the 

1 “ Die Ticrbilden der Mayahandachriften,” Zeitschrift JUr Etbnologie, Bd. 40,, 
1908, p. 716. 
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model— an altogether fantastic proposal. But, he 
proceeds, if the identification of the ungulate called 
Mazatl is in the highest degree doubtful, whether in fact 
we have to do with the representation of an extinct 
animal, the problem of the elephant, which also is extinct 
in America, is easier of solution. For if manuscripts 
nowhere represent the creature itself, they contain 
numerous pictures of a god with a distinctive head and 
elongated snout and tusks, the elephant-like form of 
which is beyond question. 

Although nowhere in the manuscripts is any picture 
of the animal itself found, there are numerous heads of 
deities the elephant-likeness of which affords a moderately 
certain indication that either by the actual sight or by 
tradition a more or less definite representation of such 
a head had been made. In his book An den Grenzen 
unseres Wissens (1908, pp. 56-62), Dr. P. Schellhas dis- 
cussed the elephant problem — which was first propounded 
by A. von Humboldt a century earlier— -from different 
points of view, and arrived at the conclusion that at one 
time man in America must have lived with some species 
of elephant, but that every trunk-like drawing cannot, 
without further enquiry, be regarded as sufficient 
demonstration of reference to the elephant, since man’s 
inventiveness might devise such fantastic forms without 
an animal prototype. But if one merely studies the head 
of the deity in question with the eye of a zoologist, one 
finds that the proboscidean likeness is not due solely 
to the length of the nose, but also to the characteristic 
form and bending of this nose, the shape of the whole 




PLATE is... : 

The American elephant-headed God of Rain with the serpent coiled 
to form a water-sack to hold up the rain. He carries thunderbolts 
shaped like human hands. (From the Maya Codex Cortes, after Seler). 
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head, and — last but not least — the expression, the way 
in which the trunks are shown. At any rate Stempell 
believes it is correct to claim, after reviewing all the 
pictures of the god B (of Scheilhas), that the prominent 
decoration at the root of the trunk represents the curved 
tusks of the species of elephant, the mammoth, that 
deserves chief consideration. The elephant-nature of the 
god’s head in question (and probably also god K of 
Scheilhas, the god with the ornamental nose) is 
unquestionable. 

According to Stempell the elongated trunks, which 
as fantastically stylised gods 5 heads (god B) are so common 
on the walls and friezes of the old Yucatan houses are also 
elephants’ trunks. Bor all of these the model, so he 
thinks, is Elephas columbi Falcon, whose remains are 
found in the Lower Pleistocene or Upper Pliocene, as 
well as in the relatively more recent deposits of Texas, 
California, Colorado, Florida and Mexico. It is 
presumably only a race of Elephas primigenius , that is, a 
mammoth. As pictures representing the European 
mammoth reveal the contemporaneity of man and the 
mammoth in Europe, so, according to Stempell, these 
heads of deities make a similar conclusion very probable 
for Middle America. 

In reply to the view of Seler (1880) and Brinton 1 that 
the head represented in the pictures of god B is a tapir’s, 
Stempell protests that from the zoological standpoint the 
heads represented in the Codices Troano and Gortesianus 

... * t>. G. Brinton, A Primer of Maya Hieroglyphics, Publication* of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Series on Philosophy, literature and Archaology, vol. HI, 1895, 
No. 3, pp. 54 et seq. 
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recall the elephant much more nearly than the tapir. 
He gives conclusive reasons why it cannot be a tapir 
( P . 719). 

Although Dr. StempelPs opinion as a professor of 
zoology is a valuable corroboration of the fact that the 
head of the god B represented in the Maya manuscripts 
is an elephant’s, his attempt to interpret its archaeological 
significance is not so happy. The pictures of the mammoth 
found in the French caves are the work of men who lived 
many thousands of years ago and were contemporaries 
of the mammoths which they depicted. The Maya 
drawings of the elephant-headed god were made not 
much more than (if indeed as much as) a thousand years, 
ago ; and it is in the highest degree improbable that the 
artists ever saw the remains of the creature or heard any 
tradition of its former existence. Even if this unlikely 
phenomenon had occurred it is not credible that they 
would have equipped the most popular of their gods with 
the head of the traditional creature, and, what is even 
more inexplicable, made so correct a restoration of the 
trunk on the basis of a verbal tradition that had been in 
currency for thousands of years! Professor StempelPs 
theory of the mammoth will not stand the strain of these 
improbabilities. But a study of the incidents depicted 
upon the Maya manuscripts completes the demolition of 
his attempted explanation of the elephant-head of the 
god B. For the stories graphically told in these rude 
pictures are the late variants of the Vedic myth of 
Indra ; and the creature whose head figures in the 
American pictures is Indra’s elephant and not the extinct 




- ■ ; . , ; ' „ PLATE 16. ' . , 

The elephant-headed God Chac of Yucatan pouring out rain from SL 
water-jar, and putting his foot upon the head of a serpent, who is 
preventing the rain from reaching the earth. (From the Codex Troano* 
after Seler). 
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mammoth. The elephant heads of the Copan monu- 
ments complete the corroboration ; for there an 
unmistakable Indian mahout is shown. 

In his account of the discovery of a skeleton of 
Mammut americanum in Connecticut, Mr. Charles 
Schuchert 1 has discussed the problem whether man and 
the mammoth were contemporaries in America. In 
support of his claim that Mammut americanum may have 
become extinct in America “ only a thousand or at the 
most a few thousand years ago,” and that the American 
Indians using implements of neolithic type may have 
played some part in exterminating it, he says, " it must 
not be forgotten that John M. Clarke in 1887 dug up 
at Attica, Wyoming county, New York, bones of Mammut 
americanum associated with pottery and charcoal.” More- 
over, he mentions that in Kansas an arrowhead was found 
in the marl underneath and in contact with a right 
scapula of the extinct Bison occidentalis. In this marl 
is also found the remains of Elephas primigenius, an animal 
well known to ancient man of Western Europe. 

But even if all doubt as to man’s arrival in America 
before the extinction of these proboscideans could be 
resolved — and it must be confessed that the question at 
issue has not yet been definitely answered — it would not 
aSect the problem that we have to solve. For it was not 
until several centuries after the beginning of the Christian 
era that the Copan elephants were carved and the pictures 
in the Maya codices were drawn. Moreover, it is the 
Indian elephant that is represented in these American 

1 The American Journal of Science^ Vol. xxxvii, April, 19x4, p. 328. 
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sculptures and drawings, with the symbolism of Eastern 
Asia, illustrating myths which came from the Old World. 
In other worlds it is not the fact of the elephant being 
depicted that chiefly interests us, so much as the con- 
ventional trappings which surround it and establish the 
time at which it was introduced into America and the 
place in the Old World from which it came. The 
pictures were clearly not made by anyone who knew the 
live elephant ; and the origin of the curious blending 
of the features of the elephant and the serpent in a very 
distinctive form of conventionalisation can be referred 
definitely to Asia. 

On April 17th, 1921, Mr. Jay L. B. Taylor found in 
a cavern on his ranch in Missouri a bone bearing an 
incised elephant-like figure, a detailed account of which 
he communicated to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. This was published in that 
Museum’s journal, Natural History, 1922, with the title 
Did the Indian know the Mastodon ? Eighteen years 
earlier the cavern had been examined by Dr. Charles 
Peabody and Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, who directed 
attention to its archaeological importance as a site formerly 
inhabited by prehistoric man. This drawing may 
possibly establish the fact of the contemporary existence 
in America of man and the Mastodon, but for the reasons 
already cited, it has no bearing upon the Maya repre- 
sentations of the Asiatic conventionalised forms of the 
Indian elephant. 

In his argument for the identification of the long- 
nosed creature as the elephant, Stempell was referring, 
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not to the Copan sculptures, but to the remarkable 
drawing from the Codex Troano (Plate 16). 

Stempell describes the scene as “ the elephant-headed 
god B standing upon the head of a serpent,” and Seler as 
“ the serpent as the footstool of the rain-god.” In 
another drawing, which is taken from the Codex Cortes, 
the same theme is represented in another way (Plate 13). 
The serpent (the American rattlesnake) is shown retaining 
the water by coiling itself into a sac to hold it up and 
prevent it from reaching the earth. In the various 
codices this episode is dealt with in quite as great a 
variety of ways as the ancient Indian poets treated it 
when they sang of the exploits of Indra’s Victory over the 
serpent Vritra, the restrainer, who caught and kept it in 
the clouds of the rain that was falling to earth (Hopkins, 
Religions of India , p. 94). 

The evidence provided by the legends associated 
with the elephant-headed god in America and Indra in 
India is of so remarkable a nature that the comparison 
of the two mythologies calls for fuller consideration. 

I shall not attempt the difficult task of giving an account 
of the amazingly complex relationships of the Mexican 
rain-god Tialoc. For details of the protean manifesta- 
tions of that deity’s attributes and achievements the 
reader is referred to Professor Seler’s monograph on the 
Codex Vaticanus, No. 3773 (especially pp. 106-1 11) : 
and for further information concerning Tialoc and his 
Mayan prototype Chac to the same scholar’s memoirs 
on the pictures of animals in the Mexican and Mayan 
manuscripts (1910). 
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Tile chief exploits of these gods, however, are so 
clearly portrayed in the pictures that there can be no 
doubt as to the nature and significance. In his mono- 
graph on Maya Art , Spinden says (p. 62) : “ Schellhas, 
in his well-known paper on the ‘ Representation of 
Deities of the Maya Manuscripts,’ calls the most common 
figure in the codices god B. He declares that this god is 
* a universal deity to whom the most varied elements, 
natural phenomena and activities are subject.’ Many 
authorities consider god B to represent Kukulkan, the 
Feathered Serpent, whose Aztec equivalent is Quetzal- 
coatl. Others identify him with Itzamna, the Serpent 
God of the East, or with Chac, the Rain God of the four 
quarters and the equivalent of Tlaloc of the Mexicans.” 
From the point of view of the Indian analogies these 
confusions are significant, for analogous phenomena are 
to be noted in India, and especially in Java and Indo- 
China, 

In the Dresden Codex the elephant-headed god B is 
represented in one place tightly grasping a serpent, in 
another issuing from a serpent’s mouth, and in yet 
another provided with a serpent’s body. In the Codex 
Tro-Cortesianus he is shown in relation to rain and 
growing maize, and in another place attached to the middle 
of a snake, the head of which is only another modification 
of the elephant’s (see Spinden, op. cit., pp. 62-66). On 
the Tablet of the Foliated Cross at Palenque, the elephant- 
god is represented emerging from a snail shell («p. cit., 
pp. 83-84) . Spinden states in reference to this drawing : 
“ From the hands of this god issues a plant amid the 
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leaves of which is a face resembling that of the Maize 
God. The shell in this connection probably appears as 
an indication of water.” 

In addition to these records the elephant-headed 
god is frequently represented in hieroglyphic reliefs. 
With reference to these Spinden says {op. cit p. 82) : 
“ The hieroglyph for the month Kayab, in which the 
snmmer solstice falls, is explained by Foerstemann (1902) 
as the head of a tortoise, but it seems almost certain that 
this head represents the blue macaw, as may be seen by 
the spiral hook under the eye, the dotted circle around 
the eye, and the nasal opening at the upper part of the 
bill.” From what has been said in the preceding pages 
it is clear that the elephant’s head (which Spinden calls 
“a macaw”) must be the hieroglyph for the month 
Kayab. 

I shall now pass to the consideration of the attributes 
of the elephant-headed god, known among the Maya 
people as Chac, and among the Mexicans as Tlaloc. 

In Ills Mexican Archaeology Mr, Joyce has summarised 
a vast amount of literature relating to these matters. 
{i In actual cult, at any rate as far as the Yucatec were 
concerned, the agricultural divinities were of primary 
importance. As in Mexico, the god of agriculture and 
rain was also the thunder-god; in Yucatan he was called 
Chac. . . . Like the Mexican Tlaloc, the Chac were 

supposed to carry axes, the weapon of the thunder-god, 
and were closely associated with the snake which through- 
out America is the symbol of rain. They have been 
identified, I think beyond doubt, with the figure, called 
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by Schellhas ‘ God B 9 of the manuscripts, a god who 
appears constantly on the monuments throughout the 
Maya region. Like Tlaloc he is shown with a long nose 
and tusks, the former of which on the buildings of Yucatan 
develops into a regular trunk ” (op. cit., pp. 120, 220). 

With reference to the Mexican Tlaloc himself Joyce 
gives the following summary of the literature : “For 
the sedentary tribes of the valleys, dependent chiefly upon 
agriculture and fishing for a livelihood, the deities 
presiding over vegetation, rain and earth were the most 
important ; and after the Aztec had become settled and 
devoted themselves to intensive cultivation, they readily 
adopted these gods and gave them a high place in their 
pantheon. Most important of all was Tlaloc, the god of 
rain and thunder; his worship appears to have been 
extremely widespread, and his images are found in 
numbers among the remains of pre- Aztec date at 
Teotihuacan (where he is the only god who can be identified 
with certainty), in the Huaxtec country, at Teotitlan, at 
Quiengola in the Zapotec district, and at Quen Santo in 
Guatemala, It is even related that when the Acolh.ua 
first arrived in the valley in the reign of the first Chichimec 
ruler Xoiotl, they discovered on a mountain a figure of 
this god, which remained an honoured object of worship. 
Tlaloc is one of the most easily recognisable of the 
Mexican deities since he is represented with snakes 
twined about his eyes [for the remarkable representations 
of this see Seler’s ‘ Codex Vaticanus,’ Figs. 299-304], 
with long teeth and often a trunk-like nose,” In my book, 
The Evolution of the Dragon (p. 86) I have called attention 
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to the fact that the prototype of this peculiar design 
survived in Siam until recent times. The mark of 
Ravana, a late surrogate of Indra in the Ramayana , is 
provided with a face composed of contorted snakes. 
“ According to the legend Tlaloc was one of the first 
gods created, and lived in a kind of paradise, situated 
in the East, called Tlalocan, where he presided over the 
souls of the drowned and those who in life suffered from 
dropsical affections. He was supposed to be assisted in 
his duties by a number of subsidiary rain-gods, called 
Tlaloque, who distributed the rain from magical pitchers 
and caused the lightning by striking them with rods” 
(p. 36). “ As the god of fertility maize belonged to him, 
though not altogether by right, for according to one 
legend he, stole it after it had been discovered by other 
gods concealed in the heart of a mountain ” (p. 37). 

The god of India who is most commonly represented 
in the form of an elephant, Ganesa, clearly does not 
represent the prototype of Tlaloc. But Indra’s attributes 
and achievements present so close a parallel, and in many 
respects so remarkable an identity, that it can be regarded 
as certain that this deity must have been the prototype 
of Chac of Yucatan and Tlaloc of Mexico. 

Though Indra was not represented as an elephant 
he was usually associated with that animal. Professor 
E. W. Hopkins states that in India “ most of the sects 
of to-day are of very recent date, though their principles 
are often of respectable antiquity, as are too their 
sectarian signs, as well as the animals of their gods, some 
of which appear to be totems of the wild tribes, while 
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others are merely objects of reverence among certain 
tribes. Thus the ram and the elephant are respectively 
the ancient beasts of Agni and Indra ” ( Religions of 
India , p. 445). If then, it is demonstrated that Tlaloc 
and Chac are merely American representatives of Indra, 
some element of confusion must have been introduced 
during or before the transit across the Pacific; instead 
of being merely associated with the elephant the god in 
America took on the form of the elephant. 

just as Tlaloc was “the most important of all the 
Mexican gods,” being represented more than twice as 
often as any other god in the Maya codices, so Indra has 
been called the “ king of the gods.” 

Sir George Birdwood {The Industrial Arts of India , 
Science and Art Handbooks, South Kensington Museum, 
1880) tells us that “ Indra, in the Puranic mythology, 
takes, after the trumurti^ the first place before all the 
other gods. He is worshipped at the beginning of every 
festival as one of the guardian deities of the world, and 
regent of the east quarter [just as the elephant-headed god 
was associated with the east in America] ; and his annual 
festival, on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadra, is 
celebrated with the greatest rejoicing all over Bengal” 
(p. 64) . “ Indra’s heaven was Swaga, on Mount Meru ” 
(p. 65), [T 1 aloe’s residence was on mountain tops]. 
“ The most remarkable celebration of Indra is in the 
unsectarian festival known in the Madras Presidency as 
the Pongol (i.e., “ boiling ”), which corresponds in date 
with one of the festivals of Surya, known in other parts 
of India as Makar Sankranti. It is held on the day the 





PLATE 17. 

Two figures of the Babylonian Antelope-Fish, that on the right as the 
_ - vehicle of Marduk. 



Nine figures of the earliest forms of Indian Makara, showing the cow, 
ram, lion, elephant, crocodile and other types of heads, the lowest one 
being a crocodile type wi th : head suggestive of an elephant. This 
Makara is represented as the vehicle of Varum 





PL ATE.. IS. 



The Elephant-Makara, from a mediaeval Javanese design. 
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sun enters the sign of Makara (the vahan , or vehicle of 
Varuna, and ensign of Kama), on the first day of the 
month Magha (January-February), and is the greatest 
festival of the year in Southern India. . . . That the 
festival is primitive is shown by the fact that the Vedic 
deities alone are worshipped. Indra is the presiding 
deity, and Agni the main object of worship. 5 * 

“At the moment the sun enters the sign of the Makara, 
the people go down to the sea, accompanied by the 
Brahmans, to bathe 55 (p. 66). 

These quotations bring the worship of Indra into 
relationship with the mythical “ crocodile 55 known as the 
makara, whose elephant-manifestation (Plate 17) had so 
marked an influence upon the manner of representation 
of the elephant in far. distant regions, such as America and 
Scotland. It is instructive to note that this relationship 
was brought about in Southern India, which played the 
chief role in the maritime diffusion of Indian influence. 

The makara manifests himself in an amazing variety 
of forms, some of which are interesting as links with the 
mythologies of countries remotely distant from India. 
In Burgess’ edition of Gruenwedel’s book 1 (p. 57), from 
which I have borrowed Plate 18, the sea-elephant 
representation is described as “ a creature formed of the 
forepart of an elephant with the body and tail of a fish, 
which appears even on the reliefs of the Asoka railing at 
Buddhagaya, along with winged elephants and hippo- 
campi.” 

1 Albert Gruenwedel, Buddhist Art in India, trans, by Agnes C. Gibson ; revised 
and enlarged by James Burgess, I.ondorij 1961. : 
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The illustration reproduced as Plate 18 represents 
a very late type of elephant-makara, but it is one of 
particular interest for purposes of comparison with 
American designs, because the leaf -like appendage above 
the head, and the spiral below the ear possibly played some 
part in determining the form of the latter ; and as this 
particular design was woven in a textile fabric it may 
afford some hint as to the means by which it was transferred 
across the Atlantic. 

In the earliest types of makara, such as those shown 
in Plate 17 one can see the transference between the 
form assumed by the Babylonian composite monster and 
the Indian forms, and also realise how the elephant- 
headed variety was evolved from them. 

“ All the Greek elements found within the Asoka 
period, even counting the Sanchi monuments, follow 
throughout, as it were, in the steps of the west Asiatic 
forms. . . . Of more importance is the question 

whether the thunderbolt, as an attribute of the gods, 
was introduced by Greek influence, or whether the stream- 
ing sheaf of lightning-flashes of the Baby Ionian- Assyrian 
gods should be considered as the model ; though the 
former seems to me the most probable, no certain proof 
is forthcoming.” At this point it is important to 
emphasise the fact that the Mexican Tlaloc also was 
equipped with the thunderbolt and lightning, as well as 
with the axe of his prototypes in the Old World. 

In his book, Sanchi and its Remains (London, 1892) 
General Maisey states: “As to the fish incarnation 
of Vishnu and Sakya Buddha and as to the Makara, Dragon 
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or Fish-lion, another form of which was the Naga of the 
waters, the use of this symbol by both Brahmans and 
Buddhists and their common use of the sacred barge 
are proofs of the connection between both forms of 
religion and the far older myths of Egypt and Assyria ” 
(p. 59). Referring (same page) to the representation of 
Makara as a boat (Plate XXI) he cites the opinion of 
J. D. Cunningham that “ it is a counterpart of the sacred 
boat of Egypt,” Buddha himself has been compared 
to a boat — the sacred Makara, the Makieii of Chinese 
writers. 

This aspect of the makara as a dragon or a naga serpent 
may possibly have played some part in the confusion of 
the elephant-headed god itself with the serpent, to which 
I have already Called attention in America. 1 

Moisey’s claim that the naga was another form of 
the makara is not quite accurate. If the divine serpent 
became confused with the mythical <e crocodile ” in the 
course of its- diffusion to the Far East and America, it is 
important to remember that originally in India the naga 
(which, according to de Visser, was the real prototype of 
the Oriental dragon) was clearly differentiated from the 
makara, whose earliest form was a composite animal with 
the head and forepart of an antelope, goat, deer, or other 
horned animal, and the body and tail of a fish. It is 
quite possible that the spiral ornament on the side of the 
head of some makaras may be merely the ram’s horn 
of a sheep-makara, a suggestion which will be more fully 
examined in the next chapter. 

* See Tie Evolution of the Dragon^ Chap. 11. 
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Elsewhere Maisey states that the “Brahmanical 
fire-god Agni, one of the three primitive Vedic deities, 
has the water-vase and goat as his symbols, like the 
Egyptian Num or Nub, and the same symbols form the 
Indian zodiacal sign of the Makara, commonly called the 
sea-goat ” (p. 21, note 1). 

I have quoted these statements of Maisey’s, not 
because they can be regarded as exact or authoritative, 
but because they suggest certain factors in the origin 
and diffusion of the symbolism and beliefs discussed in 
this book concerning which other writers have been more 
reticent. There are grounds for the belief that the ram- 
headed god of Elephantine in Egypt was the prototype 
of the ram-headed god of Sumer and Babylonia, who was 
reputed to have emerged from the Persian Gulf, and was 
therefore regarded as a fish and provided with a fish’s 
body and tail. But the culture hero probably arrived 
at Sumer in a ram-headed ship, with which he was 
identified. The Babylonian capricorn, which came into 
being in this way, was the prototype of the Indian makara, 
which was both a composite monster and a ship. The 
custom of representing a human being in the makara’s 
jaws is a survival of another phase of the symbolism 
involved in the identification of the culture-hero Ea (or 
Marduk) of Babylonia with a fish. He was often repre- 
sented wearing a fish’s skin, the head and jaws of the 
fish being shown above his own head. 

In the curious blending of the attributes of Agni with 
those of Indra, another result of which perhaps is the 
acquisition by Indra’s animal of the spiral horn of Agni’s 





PLATE 19. 

A Javanese Makara-form of a highly specialised elephant head and face 
of the Kirtimukha. (After Juynboli). 
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ram (see Plate 27, also Chapter IV), it is instructive 
to note the reference to the water-vase, so frequently 
associated with Tlaloc and Chac (Plate 16), the Mexican 
and Central American representatives of Indra. 

The correct interpretation of the forms assumed by 
these Indian myths when planted in a far-distant and 
alien environment across the Pacific will be facilitated 
by comparison with their fate in the extreme west — in 
Denmark, Scandinavia and Scotland-— during the same 
centuries as witnessed their appearance in America. It 
has already been seen that in these regions the Indian 
elephant was represented (Plate 31) with modifications 
due to the influence of the ‘ sea-elephant ’ form of 
makara. 

“ Byzantine coins which were struck in the fifth and 
sixth centuries a.d. indicate a new connection between 
the North and the Eastern Roman dominions, which had 
been Christianised long before ; by this means objects 
Christian in their origin and style pressed their way up 
to the heathen North.” 1 Of the Scandinavian triad or 
divine trinity, Thor, the god of thunder, occupied the 
chief place ; and upon golden pendants of the Middle 
Iron Age from Denmark his emblem was two swastikas, 
Odin’s the triskele, and the sun-god Frey’s the cross. On 
old Gallic coins the triad is often represented by three 
heads joined in one, like Indra’s elephants in the 
Cambodian relief (Plate 45). Elsewhere, particularly 
in Hungary, the “ god of thunder is sometimes represented 

1 ]. J. A. Worsaae, Danish Arts (Victoria and Albert Mmeum Art Handbook*), 
1882, p. 46. 
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standing upon the back of a bull, which is decorated with 
a belt round its body (like Tlaloc and Chac in America), 
he holds a hammer in one hand, the lightning in the 
other, and over his head is the eagle ; sometimes he is 
seen driving in a chariot (like Thor in the North) drawn 
by two he-goats, and with lightning in his hand ” (op. cit 
p. 50). Worsaae also refers to a pendant in which the 
great sea-serpent is represented “ lying in the ocean 
which surrounds the world, and against which Thor 
waged such mortal strife ” (p. 51). 

It would lead me too far afield to discuss the 
significance of all the highly involved connections of 
these myths, and the details of the process by which they 
were derived from the same sources as the mythology of 
Rome, Greece and India. My sole object in calling 
attention to these traditions upon the uttermost fringe 
of Europe, the origins of which are generally accepted, 
is to emphasise the argument that essentially the same 
stories, in many respects revealing more precise and 
definite indications of their Indian origin, are represented 
in the contemporary pre-Columbian codices of America. 

The highly involved and almost inextricably 
confused state of these legends in the Old World was 
apparently still further increased in America. Already 
in India the attributes of various deities, and especially 
Indra, Agni and Surya became so extended as to overlap 
one another. But in addition the story of Ganesa, whose 
head was replaced by that of Indra’s elephant, seems to 
have been confused with Indra’s history. For in America 
(where beasts of burden were not known) the god of 





PLATE 20. 

The Aztec Rain God as a highly conventionalised drawing of an elephant 
transmuted into a turkey-cock, standing under a canopy that is suggestive 
of the regal stands familiar in ancient Egyptian and Babylonian pictures. 
(From the Vatican Codex, after Seler). 
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rain and thunder no longer rode upon the elephant, but 
became elephant-headed like Ganesa, which has been a 
source of confusion to ethnologists from the time of von 
Humboldt onwards. 

I have already called attention to the confusion of the 
elephant with the macaw, possibly by ancient as well as 
modem Americans. But the macaw was not the only 
bird for which the elephant was mistaken. The pictures 
which I have reproduced as Plates 15 and 16 are perhaps 
the most successful portraits of the elephant in the 
American codices. As a rule the drawings became 
grotesque caricatures; and when the "eyes ” were 
represented as they were iii the Copan monument 
(Plate 2), it is not surprising that the pictures came to be 
mistaken for drawings of cock- turkeys with pendant 
wattles (Plate 20). 

Such is the explanation that naturally suggests itself 
to me, when Seler tells us that " the turkey is the bird 
of Tlaloc, the Rain God, who appears in the disguise of 
this bird ” ( Codex Vaticanus , p. 75). " Hence the turkey 

symbolises rain.” Apparently the modern Indians 
followed their predecessors and perpetuated this 
confusion, for Seler adds that "it is a very noteworthy 
fact that also among the Pueblo Indians, the Zuni and 
the Hopi, the turkey has the same meaning.” 

Other remnants of the old Indra legends have persisted 
among the modern American tribes. In his book, The 
Religions of India , Hopkins gives a detailed summary of 
the remarkable identities revealed in the beliefs of the 
Five Nations of the Iroquois, and those of the Five Nations 
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of the Veda, although he resolutely refuses to admit that 
the former were derived from the latter (pp. 161-165). 
In the course of this striking comparison (concerning the 
true significance of which only the most inveterate 
prejudice could arouse any doubt) he states that ** the 
Iroquois, like the Hindu, believe that the earth rests 
upon the back of a turtle or tortoise, and that this is 
ruled over by the sun and moon, the first being a good 
spirit ; the second, malignant. The good spirit 
interposes between the malice of the moon and mankind, 
and it is he who makes rivers ; for when the earth was 
parched, all the water being held back under the armpit 
of a monster frog, he pierced the armpit and let out the 
water (just as Indra lets out the water held back by the 
demon)” (p. 163). The confusion between the rain-god 
and the sun is common, both in India and America. 
The frog often figures in America in relation to rain in 
the same way as the serpent (see Seler, 1910, p. 83), which 
explains his role in the Iroquois myth. 

In this account I have so far been dealing exclusively 
with the demonstration of the fact that the essential part 
of the complex and distinctive mythology centred around 
Indra was transported across the Pacific, where, in the 
New World, among an alien people, it took root and 
flourished, no doubt with many modifications and 
additions for which the American environment was 
responsible. 

But it must not be supposed that it was only the 
Indra-element of the Hindu pantheon that was taken 
across the ocean. From the nature of the case it was 
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. PLATE 2h 

CambodiaD Makar a, showing the transformation of the rhinoceros- like 
horn into an elephant’s trunk. (From the “ Bulletin de I’Ecole Fran<;aise 
de Extreme Orient. 1920"). 






PLATE 22. 

Head of so-called “serpent” from Cental America: probably a conven- 
tionalised form of the Indian elephant form of Makara, as also is the 
figure emerging from the mouth. (After Maudslay). 
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impossible that such a thing could have happened. For, 
by the time the cultural migration took place the story 
of Indra was so completely intertwined with that of most 
of the other deities as to make it impossible to dissociate 
it from the rest of the pantheon. 

Mr. Wilfrid Jackson has called attention 1 to the 
adoption in America of the curious myths associated with 
the Indian moon-god, and the sacred conch-shell, as well 
as certain other very remarkable stories. Von Humboldt 
in 1813 was very much impressed by the similarities 
between the religions of Mexico and Peru on the one 
hand and India upon the other. The Central American 
representations of the snake cut into pieces seemed to 
him to have been an adaptation of the Indian serpent 
Kaliya, which was overcome by Vishnu, disguised as 
Krishna. Krishna himself, he considers to be represented 
in Mexico by Tonatiuh. 

A summary of other comparisons between the American 
and Indian mythologies is given by Bancroft (op. cit.> 
Vol. V, pp. 39-50). 




1 Shells as Evidence of the Migration of Early Culture. 




CHAPTER III 



The Makar a 

O NE of the most distinctive creations of civilisation 
is the composite wonder beast, of which the dragon 
is the best-known variety. The forms it assumes in 
graphic art are as protean as its adventures in myth : 
but both the anatomical features and the mythical 
experiences of the dragon in the Old World are so 
peculiarly devised that there is no doubt as to the common 
ancestry of all dragons, even if we recognise that in each 
region where they occur the wonder-beast has his 
distinctive traits of character. Thus the study of the 
American dragon affords evidence of very precise 
significance as to the scources of the civilisation of the 
New World. 

I need not attempt to discuss in detail here the 
complicated history of the dragon’s evolution in the home 
of the ancient civilisations or the process of its diffusion 
throughout so large a part of the world, because I have 
already devoted a volume* to this subject, and have called 
attention to the very remarkable features of the pottery 
figure of an American dragon*, or, perhaps it would be 
more accurate to callit a makara,from Northern Honduras. 

1 The Evolution of the Dragon , 1919 . 

3 An American Dragon, Man, November, 1918, p. 161. 





PLATE 23. 

A series of Indian and Javanese Makaras to illustrate stages in the 
conventionalisation of the upper jaw that culminates in the American 
so: called serpent. 





]?LATE 24. 

Makara, from Mysore, showing serpent form of upper jaw. 
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But the evidence provided by these plastic representations 
of the dragon and by the myths associated with them 
affords so definite and conclusive a demonstration of the 
diffusion of culture that I must mention certain features 
of this information. 

The particular representation of the Maya dragon or 
makara, which I described in 1918, is one of a large series 
of pottery vessels in the Liverpool Free Public Museums, 
many of which have been described by Mr. Thomas Gann. 1 
As in Eastern Asia these mythical creatures assume a 
variety of forms, crocodile, shark, turtle or tiger being 
respectively the obtrusive ingredient in the composite 
animal in different specimens. In Japan the dragon is 
identified with the want, which may be a shark or a 
crocodile, and the same forms are common in Melanesia 
and Central America* But the mythical crocodile, 
known in India as the makara, is the commonest form of 
the composite monster ; and we know from studying the 
history of this so-called crocodile that it was originally 
a composite animal ( Capricorn ) with the head of a ram, 
goat, antelope or deer of some sort, and the body of a 
fish. This creature was both the personification and the 
vehicle of Marduk in Babylonia^ and of Varuna and 
Ganga in India. In Indonesia and Japan again the 
culture hero was represented at various times either as 
the dragon {want), or as clothed in the dragon’s skin (his 
head emerging from the dragon’s mouth), or again as 

1 Mounds in Northern Honduras, Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology (1897-9S), Part II, Washington, 1900, p. 661. 

* For the bibliographical references see The Evolution of the Dragon, p- 1 58, note 1. 




